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THE ADVOCATE OP PEACE. 



August and September, 



. . . Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington used the following 
language in a sermon on " The Wickedness of War," in 
Grace Churcb, New York, the Sunday after the battle of 
the Sea of Japan : 

" That men should give themselves to the task of tear- 
ing one another's flesh, hurling great masses of iron with 
the same intent, albeit on a Jarger scale, as that with 
which naughty children throw stones, is simply a wicked 
misuse of the gifts of civilization ; and the more scienti- 
fically the thing is done, the more cold-blooded is the 
crime. Here have we (I say "we," for all Christendom 
is, in a sense, responsible for this state of things), here 
have we been scalding and mangling and drowning our 
fellow-creatures by means of explosives which are the 
wonder of the laboratory, and mechanism so skilfully 
contrived as to challenge the envy of the watchmaker. 
Yes, thoroughly scientific have our methods of maiming 
and killing been. All the more shame to us, I say." 



Unity. 

BY J. A. BDGEBTON. 

Wherever you are, my brother, whatever, whoever you are, 
If you live in the house next door to mine, or around the 
earth , 

Between the soul of your soul and mine there can be no bar, 
For we are one in the Love divine that has given us birth. 

Whatever material incidents may have hedged you 'round, 
Whatever your outward husk, whatever your place or race, 

You are one more word spoken into the flesh from the Thought 
Profound, 
With a gleam of the Universal Soul shining out of your face. 

So, whatever you are and wherever you are, my love flows out) 

As the light of morning flows out of a window the sun 

shines through, 

As a wave that starts from a soul spreads on through the sea 

of thought, 

So a glow from God flows out of my heart till it reaches you. 

Though you live in a dusky shell on an isle 'neath the tropic 
sun, 
Or within the realm where the Frost King reigns, O comrade 
mine, 
In a tenement room, or the proudest station man ever won, 
It does not matter ; I claim you still by a tie divine. 

For the race is one; and whatever you are reacts on me. 

When wrongs you inflict, or bear, I help you to pay the cost. 
It would dim my joy to know that you were in agony; 

And I would not be saved, and I could not be saved, if you 
were lost. 

We rise together. If one ascends to a higher height, 
He must cheer his brothers by telling them of the larger view. 

On the eminence he has gained he must start a beacon light, 
He must lift, and breathe in the fainting heart a purpose new. 

For this is the Law of Love; not alone in our selfishness 
Can we draw away from the crowd like the runner who 
gains a goal ; 
We must turn to our comrades who lag, and must help and 
direct and bless, 
Like the Christ, our Elder Brother, who stands for the 
Racial Soul. 



Rise, Mighty Anglo-Saxons! 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons ! You assert 

With conscious pride the kingship of your race. 

Rise ! Prove that kingship in a purblind world 

By your high likeness to the King of kings; 

Proclaim yourselves the champions of Peace, 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons ! Break your swords, 

Disband your armies and destroy your arms; 

Stand forth for Peace and win a deathless name. 

Peace is not peace that sings its battle-songs 

And sets its cannon on a hundred hills; 

That points its guns north, east, and west and south, 

Toward friendly harbors, ready at a word 

To call friends enemies and targets — No! 

Peace is the great affirmative of God; 

It knows no armies, arms or armaments, 

For armies, arms and armaments deal death, 

And Peace holds conquest in the strength of life; 

Its crown immortal is unconquerable: 

Reach forth and claim the laurel for your own. 

Hath not the revolution of the years 

Brought sons of God a few steps nearer God than this- 

That they shall stand arrayed in uniform 

To march, at sudden call, to mutilate 

Their brothers, and to mar and mangle men 

Framed in the image of the God of gods ? 

Hath not the cycle of the centuries 

Made manifest a clearer light than this — 

That man should compassed be by his own State 

And see no farther than its boundaries ? 

O foolish, vain, and perishable man! 

Latin or Anglo-Saxon, every race 

Is but one unit in a universe; 

And brotherhood should circle round the world. 

Rise, mighty Anglo-Saxons! Rule by right divine; 

No sword but found at last its Nemesis 

In all the records of the splendid past. 

Rome, Greece and Babylon in turn drew sword, 

Then each before a stronger power went down. 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons — break your swords, 

Disband your armies and destroy your arms! 

And in God's name have done with barren lies, 

For you are hypocrites — yea, whited sepulchres, 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons, full of dead men's bones; — 

You preach a gospel when you live it not; 

You trick yourselves with honeyed words of Peace 

While every oath of office echoes war; 

You prate of arbitration to the tune 

Of clanging hammers, ringing on the steel 

That shapes your battleships and armaments. 

On two great continents the churchly towers aspire 

Toward the deep azure and the silent stars, 

And rising paeans from the multitude intone 

The Anglo-Saxon's worship of the Christ. 

The Christ! O canting hypocrites, have done! 

Christ's way is peace; His one command is Peace; 

His final will and testament is Peace. 

You cannot serve Him and deny Him both. 

Be honest, Anglo-Saxons! And be true! 

Pull down your ministers; hush the swelling hymn; 

Throw to the winds the sacramental bread — 
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The holy bread of life and brotherhood — 

Or, with a common human honesty, 

Cease to shed blood; and cease to teach your sons 

The code of battle and the code of death, 

While — dressed in your ensanguined livery — 

They wait the opportunity to kill; 

Cease to build battleships and death's grim enginery; 

Cease to pay tribute to the god of war: 

And cease — O Pharisees ! — to pray " Thy kingdom come," 

While you are voting means to make a hell 

In some vain-boasted cause of righteousness. 

Haste, Anglo-Saxons! Ere it be too late, 

And that sure prophecy the Master spake 

Shall find fulfilment in your overthrow. 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons! Break your swords, 

Disband your armies and destroy your arms. 

Rise to your destiny and learn a godlike strength, 

A power from Peace those nations never knew 

Which flourished for a glorious yesterday 

To lie beneath to-morrow's desolating dust. 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons! Seek a way 

That will be unto immortality; 

And conquer with a conquest unto life. 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons! Ere it be too late, 

Rise, break your swords, and rule by right divine ! 

— Katbina Teask, in the June Arena. 
Tbataddo, Tuxedo Park, New York. 



The North Sea Incident. 

Address of Prof. John Bassftt Moore at the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference, June, #, 1906. 

On the evening of Sunday, the 23d of October last, a 
representative of the press called at my house and solicited 
an expression of opinion as to the probable effect upon 
the relations between Great Britain and Russia of a 
rumored attack by the Russian Baltic fleet on a fleet of 
English fishermen in the North Sea. I naturally asked 
for details of the alleged incident, but the particulars 
given were exceedingly meagre, and I confess that I lis- 
tened to their recital with a feeling of incredulity. In- 
deed, when I suggested that men of the sea, and especially 
fishermen, had always had the benefit in the public mind 
of a certain indulgence on account of their susceptibility 
to optical illusions, my Visitor himself could not repress a 
smile that betrayed the existence in his own mind of a 
doubt as to the reality of what he had heard. 

And yet, strange as the report at first blush seemed, it 
was in a few hours confirmed by the most authentic 
proofs ; and, as these proofs came altogether from the 
side of the victims, the incident wore the aspect of a 
wanton, malicious attack by men-of-war on peaceful 
fishermen — an outrage, deliberate and unprovoked. 

In any circumstances, such a situation, unless dealt with 
by both governments in a conciliatory spirit, would have 
been fraught with the possibilities of armed conflict ; but, 
in the present instance, there were special circumstances 
that rendered it exceptionally dangerous. 

For more than a hundred years there has existed be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia an enmity which time 
has served to strengthen rather than to ameliorate. This 
enmity, aggravated by a clash of interests in the near 
East, produced about the middle of the last century a 



great war. The most striking result of this conflict was 
the transference by Russia of her schemes of aggrandize- 
ment or development from the near East to the far East, 
but only to find herself in the end portentously con- 
fronted by her old rival, united by an intimate alliance 
with Russia's formidable antagonist in the far East, the 
island empire of Japan. 

Nor was this new alliance the only specially disturbing 
factor in the situation. During the summer of 1904, 
grave questions, some of which grew out of the restric- 
tions imposed on Russia by the victors in the Crimea in 
1856, had arisen between the British and Russian gov- 
ernments. Great Britain had not only refused to recog- 
nize as lawful cruisers certain Russian armed vessels that 
had issued from the Black Sea, but she had also protested 
against the claims advanced in the new Russian naval 
orders with regard to the interruption of neutral trade 
under an extension of the list of articles classed as con- 
traband. 

It was into a situation such as this, tense with suspicion 
and antagonistic feeling, that the report of the attack on 
British fishermen in the North Sea suddenly fell. The 
attack took place early in the morning of the 22d of 
October, 1904, about an hour after midnight. As wit- 
nessed by its victims and reported to the British govern- 
ment, it appeared to be of the most deliberate character. 
At the hour in question nearly fifty small steam vessels, 
belonging chiefly to what was called the " Gamecock " 
fleet of Hull, were engaged in trawling for cod on the 
Dogger Bank in the North Sea, under the command of 
their " admiral." All their lights were burning, and they 
were carrying on their operations in accordance with the 
international regulations established for fishing in the 
North Sea. While they were thus innocently engaged, 
they saw the lights of several steamers approaching. The 
steamers were standing directly for the fleet and were 
casting their searchlights on the trawlers. Shortly after- 
wards, as the first group of steamers passed on, another 
group approached, using searchlights and making signals ; 
and presently a third group came near, making similar 
signs. Of the third group, two of the steamers stopped 
near a trawler called the " Tomtit," and one of them 
opened fire. The firing then became more or less general, 
steamers belonging to the second group taking part in it, 
and continued for ten or twelve minutes. When the 
firing ceased, two fishermen had been killed and six 
wounded, while one trawler had been sunk and five were 
hit and damaged, while others were damaged by shell 
explosions near them. No relief was offered by any of 
the attacking warships, although it is said that one re- 
mained near the scene about an hour. 

A brief report of this deplorable incident was tele- 
graphed to Lord Lansdowne from Hull late on the 23d 
of October, but the details in authentic form did not 
reach him till the following day, when without delay he 
telegraphed instructions to Sir Charles Hardinge, British 
ambassador, to lay the matter before the Russian gov- 
ernment and particularly to point out to Count Lams- 
dorff, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
circumstances tending to show that the attack was de- 
liberate or at best "most culpably negligent." Lord 
Lansdowne stated that the indignation provoked by the 
incident could not possibly be exaggerated and that this 
feeling was aggravated by the action of the warships in 



